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GENERAL AND MILITARY EDUCA- By 


TION OF AMERICAN YOUTH 


Many educators oppose universal military training, 
as such training has been considered in war crises, as 
conceived by bills in Congress following peaks of 
armed conflict, or as some relatively democratic na- 
tions have provided it during peacetime. The train- 
ing has been thought of as given mainly in camps or 
similar installations apart from secondary schools and 
colleges and as consisting primarily of study and drill 
in the use of weapons, with related discipline concern- 
ing life in large and rigid organizations. Supporters 
and opponents muster reasons for and against such 
training, several of which deserve consideration. 

However, it is not the purpose here to review the 
reasons offered for and against universal military 
taining, but to suggest that all Americans and per- 
haps especially educators should re-examine their 
Views on military education for our youth. There are 
two major reasons why re-examination is needed: 
1, The long period of international tension, cold war, 
und perhaps full-scale fighting war that seems to lie 
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ahead presents problems of educational and social ad- 
justment which were not prominent in the short-time 
emergencies of World Wars I and II. 2. The inelu- 
sive or “total” character of modern warfare, which 
affects practically all aspects of civilization, and the 
wide variety and high level of specialized preparation 
demanded make educational and other adaptations to 
war continuously more inclusive. 

Effective use of resources in a struggle necessitates 
careful estimates of the strength on both sides. In any 
extensive war of the next decade or two the United 
States, with support from friendly nations, will ap- 
parently be much outnumbered in raw manpower. 
We may also be short on some strategic materials. 
Our long suit is in the educational background of the 
people and in the extent to which education is reflected 
in technology and in the capacity for individual ad- 
justment. It would be a major error, both for the 
current period of tension and for whatever peaceful 
development may lie beyond, to fail to make the most 
intelligent possible use of our educational advantage. 
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One need not maintain that “force is the only thing 
our potential enemies will respect” in order to recog- 
nize that a people who are attacked by force can better 
defend themselves if they have good weapons and are 
skillful in using them. The same applies to producing 
and distributing food, clothing, and medical supplies 
for civilian and military needs, as well as to the psy- 
chology and philosophy of strengthening our own 
morale and weakening that of the enemy. Since con- 
tributions from each of these areas are indispensable, 
there is not much point in trying to make one area 
seem more important than others or to emphasize an 
educational and training program for one to the neg- 
lect of the. others. The important point for this 
article concerns harmony among these areas and the 
corresponding role of education. 

Cultural effects of a long-term war emergency.—lf 
one accepts the view that the ideological struggle be- 
tween Communism and democracy for the minds of 
men is likely to last for a decade or more, with the 
use of or immediate capacity to use armed force by 
both sides, he must recognize that education and dis- 
cipline for war will be important determinants in 
American civilization for several years. How much 
of this education and discipline will take place in 
schools and colleges, or the extent to which civilian 
educators will influence the program, may depend 


largely on the attitudes and insight of those educators. 

If all boys, and perhaps all girls, undergo some form 
of war or military education, two things are necessary : 
1. They must devote time to such education which they 


might otherwise devote to other activities. 2. They 
must spend this time at the places where such edu- 
cation is available. This means that youth of the 
social and intellectual classes who ordinarily reach the 
upper levels of secondary schools and colleges will 
have less time than now for some types of learning 
and development which these institutions currently 
foster. If youth get a major part of their military 
education in direct connection with these established 
educational institutions, the break from what has been 
considered usual school experience will be less pro- 
nounced than if the military education is given mainly 
at camps or at newly developed educational installa- 
tions removed from present civilian schools. 

In a military emergency of short duration, as World 
Wars I and II, the nation might not recognize the 
loss suffered when much of the educational potential 
of secondary schools and colleges remains unused, be- 
cause the kind of education offered seems unimportant 
in the emergency. When the emergency is long, how- 
ever, several types of social waste in this procedure 
become apparent: 1. The procedure fails to utilize 
educational plants and personnel effectively. 2. It 
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fails to contribute maximum aid in training militar, 
personnel or in preparing civilians for the production 
and services needed by the wartime economy, 3, }; 
fails to prepare youth, who are needed on a replace. 
ment basis, for the recurring civic and vocational gp. 
mands of society. For example, if for a decade wy, 
practically stop preparing teachers for elementary 
schools so that the persons who might become teachers 
and the professors who would prepare them may join 
the armed forces or produce war materials, the ey. 
eation of American children will suffer for seyer,) 
years beyond the end of that decade. Some of oy 
errors in World War II should be instructive her. 
4. It may allow educational institutions to decline t) 
the point where extensive rebuilding will be required 
after the war emergency in order to render needed 
service to the nation. 

The point is, that for a long-drawn-out strugele 
to bring the world to understand a philosophy of 
democratic co-operation, there must be careful alloca. 
tion of resources so as to maintain or strengthen our 
social structure as well as develop military strength, 
This is because the socio-economic structure and 
ideology constitute the core of the culture that we 
strive to preserve, whereas military strength is only 
part of the means for preserving it. If our ideals 
and institutions become transformed, or ignored 
through disuse, we may find ourselves with a military 
victory to “protect” something that effervesced while 
we guarded it. Since both military and nonmilitary 
developments are needed over a long pull, planning 
to harmonize the two is essential for efficient use of 
educational resources. 

Other problems arise which likewise have different 
implications in a lengthy emergency from those in 
a brief emergency. One problem concerns defens: 
versus nondefense spending. Health and education 
may be public services which can be reduced or sus- 
pended for a short emergency, but these services can- 
not long be neglected without definite injury to the 
people. The same applies to expansion of agricul- 
tural and industrial plants to provide food, clothing, 
housing, and other material for a growing population. 
While the concepts of defense and nondefense spené- 
ing or investment apply in both temporary and long- 
range emergencies, the meaning of the concepts is dif- 
ferent under the two conditions. 

Another long-range problem concerns the effective 
use of womanpower and of facilities for allocating «! 
available labor-power with flexibility for change 1 
allocation as needed. Possible co-ordinations of schol 
and work for youth of both sexes who are below mil: 
tary age might also be important. The same relates 
to provision for war orphans and to housing fo 
bombed-out families—problems which have not greatly 
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concerned this country in past war emergencies. A 
further problem concerns maintaining a high level 
of morale over a long period. Solving problems of 
the kinds noted, within the democratic framework, 
involves tasks which are not likely to be encountered 
in short-range adjustments. 

Need for co-operation between civilian and military 
educators.—A different kind of educational planning 
is needed from that which emerged during World War 
II. We need a closer integration of general and mili- 
tary education, for both military and civilian person- 
nel, than is generally recognized. Military personnel 
should realize clearly that material and personnel pro- 
visions for military purposes must fit into the total 
economic picture. Officers who appear to assume that 
the armed forces can get practically anything merely 
by asking Congress for it must realize that the armed 
forees can be no stronger than the material production, 
health, education, and morale of the civilian popula- 
tion. This fact should also be recognized by enlisted 
men and women. However, the extent to which that 
fact is understood by these groups will depend largely 
on the extent to which it is understood by the general 
civilian population from which officers and enlisted 
personnel come. The relationship between under- 
standings attained by military and by civilian per- 
sonnel is especially important in the United States 
where a large class of professional soldiers has never 
been maintained apart from the civilian population. 


On the other hand, if the American people face 
long-time military outlays, the civilian population 
must learn more than in the past about the nature of 
military activity and its legitimate demands on our 


society. They cannot act sporadically, giving the 
services all they ask for, or more, during a threat- 
ened emergency, but giving them practically nothing 


|} during a superficially peaceful interim, when the 


emergency is brewing. The people must clearly rec- 
ognize the fact that strength and vigor in a civiliza- 
tion includes the capacity and willingness to defend 
its basic ideals—whenever and wherever necessary. 
At present this strength must include military force, 
but it should not be confined to such force. 

Since the current emergency promises to be longer 
and to require closer integration of general and mili- 
tary education than our previous war emergencies, 
military leaders should not be expected to supply the 
educational pattern. The nation’s military leaders 
have never faced similar conditions before, any more 
than educators have. Hence there is no reason for 
assuming that military leaders should have either 
the responsibility or the authority for determining 
the current educational needs of American youth. 
Educators who sit on the side lines and wait 
for the military to work out an educational pro- 
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gram are shirking a present national responsibility. 
The people have a right to expect more from the na- 
tion’s educational leaders, great and small. This ap- 
plies to college presidents whose main interests seem to 
lie in bringing pressure to bear on Cougressmen or 
Defense Department officials in efforts to secure lucra- 
tive training or research projects; to administrators 
in secondary schools who cannot or will not modify 
their educational programs or record-keeping systems 
so as to be of greatest help regarding youth who must 
transfer from school to a military or an industrial 
program; to instructors at both high-school and col- 
lege levels who have no perspective concerning the 
relationship of their subject matter or related spe- 
cialties to a national emergency or who are obstinate 
about modifying their procedures in ways which might 
contribute most to national welfare; and also to school 
boards and legislative bodies which are primarily re- 
sponsible for providing the financial support for our 
educational institutions. If educators and educational 
institutions offer leadership concerning developments 
in American civilization, rather than merely follow 
the lead of others, the present long-range emergency 
offers a good opportunity for such leadership to be 
manifested. 

Education of the citizen-soldier in a democracy.—It 
should be a basic principle of a democratic society 
that the education and training intended for defending 
the particular civilization, and the ideals embodied in 
it, should not be separated from the education intended 
to develop an understanding of those ideals and to 
provide for transmitting the social heritage which re- 
flects the background and development of the ideals. 
Hence the education of the citizen-soldier should pro- 
vide for both general and professional or vocational 
preparation—and the two should progress together 
whenever possible. This is especially important dur- 
ing a long-continued emergency when many of our 
youth may be rendering military service for a long 
time. 

Vocational and professional education in several 
fields seems increasingly to recognize the importance 
of a general background of educational and social 
understanding by persons entering the vocation, so 
that those persons better realize the possibilities and 
limitations of that vocation. The importance of this 
relationship between general and professional educa- 
tion is increasingly recognized in law, medical practice, 
and teaching, as well as in some aspects of engineering 
and agriculture. It should be recognized in military 
education. 

A point which youth in the armed forces as well as 
other Americans need to understand is that winning 
a war might not settle long-range problems in accord- 
ance with human interests generally, but that losing 
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the war might greatly postpone or eliminate the pos- 
sibility of working out a settlement in line with those 
interests. This seemed to be the situation in World 
War II and seems to be the situation again in 1950- 
51. However, if the problems which existed before 
the conflict are really solved, they are usually solved 
on the basis of analysis and compromise. If the dif- 
ferent ethnic, economic, and other factors which pro- 
duced conflict are not taken into account in a peace 
adjustment following war, these factors are likely 
again to cause conflict. Hence we must give attention 
not only to particular wars that threaten us, but to the 
entire war system as a method of settling disputes. 
In this respect the United Nations offers the greatest 
promise of any recent international development. 

If educators participate more during the current 
emergency than during past emergencies in develop- 
ing the military-civilian education of enlisted and 
officer personnel, the educators should be able to sug- 
gest feasible ways for incorporating more general 
educational and social understanding into the program 
than officers alone could incorporate. This is to be 


expected since the procedure involved is within the 
special professional competence of educators. Such 
participation should contribute to developing a type 
of civilian-military education which gives the youth 
a better understanding of what he is asked to fight 
for. It should thereby contribute to both military 
and civilian morale, as well as to further development 


of the democratic ideal of government by and for an 
intelligent and courageous citizenry. 

An integrated civilian-military education such as 
here suggested, much of which would take place on 
school and college campuses, is not the same thing as 
deferring a student to the end of a semester or similar 
academic period. The integrated program would in- 
terweave and largely merge the civilian and military 
education into one program which extends over con- 
siderable time. The “deferment” program merely 
shifts the cut-off date; the date when the youth lays 
one program aside and takes up the other, probably 
with little relationship between the two. Educators, 
at either the high-school or college level, who cannot 
do more than provide at night or during summer va- 
cations for a few additional courses of the same kinds 
that most institutions have been making available to 
youth, will not be doing much to solve the educational 
problems of youth during a long-time war emergency. 
Greater effort and imagination than this are required. 

Educational breadth demands avoiding an “either- 
or” situation.—If a lack of foresight and interest on 
the part of educators permits the educational program 
for American youth during the long emergency to 
drift into a situation demanding a choice of “either” 
general civilian education “or” military training and 
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drill, it should be obvious that general education y) 
lose out along with the institutions which normally 
foster such education. “Postponement” or cancelins 
of school- and college-building programs constityts 
one area in which such loss might be reflected. Othe, 
areas relate to the preparation of qualified teacher, 
length of school terms, library and other specig| 
facilities, enrollments and attendance. During th, 
threat to our national security, the people will sup. 
port the kind of educational programs which ie 
think promise to help remove the threat. Unless they 
are shown how the pattern of the present and futur 
must be different from that of the past, they yilj 
follow the pattern of the past because it is the one 
they know. Repeating the pattern of the past yi 
not do much to provide an integrated civilian-defeng 
or civilian-military education for American youth dur. 
ing the next decade or two. 

Broadened military education as a Federal system 
of higher education—The type of military education 
for enlisted personnel that emphasizes drill and other 
routine activities, which is commonly thought of x 
being carried on in military camps and installations 
can of course be broadened by the respective branches 
of the armed forces that now have primary training 
responsibility. A great deal of general broadening 
content was included by some branches during Worl 
War IT both at home and outside continental United 
States. Much more of such content might be included 
in programs directed by the armed forces, if we have 
an emergency of a decade or more during which the 
military is an important social influence. 

Under the conditions suggested it would be possible 
for a new system of institutions and installations t 
grow up for the education and vocational training of 
youth. The new institutions would be supported and 
largely controlled by the Federal Government. Al. 
though these institutions might have a military origin, 
they need not necessarily remain military after the 
war emergency passes. The possible influence of such 
a development on traditional decentralization of edv- 
cational control should be obvious. 

To some educators the situation described may re- 
semble that of the early 1930’s when it seemed that 
Federally supported CCC, NYA, and other programs 
might result in a Federal system of institutions for 
the education and adjustment of youth—with high 
schools and colleges on the periphery. Two develop- 
ments seem important in preventing further growth 
of those programs at that time. 1. Economic condi- 
tions improved so that more youth who could not 
afford to attend the secondary school, or who other- 
wise were not adjusted to it, could get jobs. 2. Many 
secondary schools and some colleges modified their 
programs to accommodate youth who showed a wider 
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| portance than in a temporary emergency. 


© today’s column. 


E range of potentialities, interests, and needs than had 


the youth previously accommodated. The first factor 
js not pertinent in the current war emergency. What 


' will be done regarding the second depends largely on 
* civilian educators. 
’ by secondary schools and colleges, now as in the de- 
: pression, may be permanent. Institutions which ad- 
| just as society changes usually carry on; those that 


Some of the adjustments needed 


cannot or will not adjust wither away. 
Summary and conclusion.—Americans seem now to 


’ face a long-continued war emergency during which 
B our enemies, open and clandestine, have a great ad- 
: vantage over us in raw manpower available. 
' sess a substantial advantage in the higher level of 
: education and technology of our people. 
' make the most of our educational advantage and main- 
r tain or increase that advantage. 
F struggle the educational differential is of greater im- 


We pos- 
We must 
In a long-range 


In a long 


' struggle, services such as education, health, and the 
Bis 7 . . 
' development of productive capacity cannot be neg- 


Shorter Papers. 
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lected or postponed as might seem possible during a 
temporary emergency. Hence a long emergency de- 
mands a re-evaluation of such concepts as defense 
and nondefense spending. It also demands more at- 
tention to factors of enduring morale. 

Preparation of the citizen-soldier for a long period 
of struggle demands an integration of general and 
military education with emphasis both on skill in using 
and improving weapons and on understanding the 
social heritage and the goals for which we fight. De- 
velopment of an integrated educational program of 
this kind demands the co-operation of educators and 
military leaders. Neither group can do the job alone. 
If educators fail to recognize this need and the op- 
portunity for rendering a distinct service to the na- 
tion, the general-education aspects of the program are 
likely to suffer—at least initially. If more of the 
general is later included, through programs developed 
at military schools and installations apart from our 
civilian high schools and colleges, a Federal system 
of higher education might emerge in consequence. 





QUINTILIAN TODAY 


Joun F'. Downes 
State University of New York 
Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences 
Utica, N. Y. 


“MeND your speech, lest it may mar your for- 


' tune.”—These words, spoken nearly 2,000 years ago, 
contain the same sage advice today as they did at 


the time when they were spoken by our subject for 
If you are a parent growing gray 
over little Iodine’s “Ain’t” habit; if you are a teacher 


‘fighting a losing war against that public enemy called 
the double negative; or, if you are just an ordinary 
individual who marks down as an ignoramus the con- 
‘stant “It don’t” offender, you should be interested in 
‘the story of one of our earliest and best teachers, 
'Quintilian. 


It is agreed by most authorities that Marcus Fabius 
Quintilianus lived from about 40 to 95 A.D. and, 
before you skip the rest of this column to turn to the 


latest exploits of Dagwood or the box score of yester- 
| day’s football game, let me hasten to assure you that 


Quintilian, as we will call him now that we have been 
properly introduced, has probably had great bearing 
upon your education, despite the years that have 
passed since his death. 

About the man himself little is known, but it is be- 


lieved that he was born in Spain and, with his parents, 


moved at an early age to Rome. His seems to be the 


story of a hard-working, observant immigrant who 
comes to a strange country with nothing and dies a 
millionaire. 

Quintilian with a far-sighted shrewdness probably 
must at some time have taken stock of his capabilities 
and asked himself what service he could offer this 
proud populace of the great City of Rome. 
nature (being much the same whether wrapped in a 


Human 


toga or a zoot suit) must have suggested an answer to 
Quintilian who perhaps noted that glint of pride 
which crept into the eye of the Roman father as he 
described the precocious activities of little Tityrus 
or Anaclete. What more natural than to offer train- 
ing to the sons of the noble Roman families, so that 
these sons, living in that golden age of oratory, might 
make the family name known throughout the great 
Roman empire and secure for themselves, through 
oratorical ability, positions of importance in the gov- 
ernment. 

Well, it seems fairly obvious that Quintilian made 
good. He succeeded in training many illustrious 
speakers and wrote what was probably a “best seller” 
for his time when he compiled into twelve books the 
story of his experiences gained in teaching oratory 
and rhetoric. This work, his Institutione Oratorica 
(which, for the benefit of our first-grade readers, we 
translate to mean “Institute of Oratory”), deals with 
the training of the would-be orator from infancy and 
with the practice of public speaking. 

In today’s column we would like to discuss some of 
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the opinions, beliefs, and practices expressed by this 
old Roman father, and we ask you to note how similar 
are some of his utterances to those you may have 
heard expressed at the last P.T.A. meeting you 
attended. 

Quintilian, it seems, was not in complete agree- 
ment with his contemporaries who felt that formal 
education should not start until the age of seven. 
There is no record of his expressing violent disagree- 
ment with this idea, but we know from his writings 
that he felt moral training should start at a much 
earlier age. In fact, it may be said very literally 
that he instructed in the art of teaching from the 
cradle because in one section of his writings he ad- 
vises how the infant’s nurse should modulate her voice 
and conduct herself so that the child might develop 
into a great orator. 

You may perhaps feel that the idea of making 
education an enjoyable pastime is a modern theory. 
No; again old Quintilian had the same idea years ago 
when he advised that study should be made like play; 
good performances should be lavishly praised and 
questions should be encouraged. So remember, dear 
parents, not to growl an answer at Little Willie the 
next time he asks you if oysters know one another. 

Did you have trouble with geometry? Like your 


correspondent, did you become hopelessly lost the 
second day of class in theorems, angles, and triangles? 
It so, take solace in the words of Quintilian who said, 


“ 


. . . for admittedly it [geometry] exercises their 
minds, sharpens their wits, and generates quickness 
of perception. But it is considered that the value of 
geometry resides in the process of learning, and not 
as with other sciences in the knowledge thus acquired.” 

In reading of Quintilian and his works we have in 
mind at all times a shrewd psychologist. He knew 
how important in the teaching of young boys may be 
such things as emulation and appeal to ambition. 
How many times today we hear boys being exhorted 
to conduct themselves in the admirable manner of the 
hero of the day. How many times do we hear a fret- 
ful mother admonishing a reluctant seven-year-old to 
eat all his Kix, if he hopes to be as fast on the draw 
as Hopalong Cassidy? We can only imagine, but 
many times the Tiber must have re-echoed the voice 
of Quintilian relating the exploits of a Roman mili- 
tarist, and many times he must have recited to a 
group of worshiping Roman youngsters the oratorical 
accomplishments of the outstanding figures of the day. 

While he lived in the golden day of oratory, Quin- 
tilian, nevertheless, mentions in his works that a 
golden tongue is not the sole essential for worldly 
suecess, and he expresses the thought that future 
leaders of the empire need education other than in the 
field of oratorv alone. 


What opinions did this remarkable man hold on the 
moot question of private or public education? Avail. 
able records lead one to believe that he was adamant 
in his belief that competent education could not be 
carried on in privacy. He felt that the individya] 
should be educated with other individuals of his own 
age and probably salved proud Roman feelings by 
stating that education to be carried on in public does 
not necessarily have to be conducted by the public. 

While we have spoken briefly of a few of his teach- 
ing techniques, it should be noted that, for the best 
part, Quintilian in his works talks mostly about the 
educational ideal for the embryo orator. It seems 
that, like so many others, he regarded teaching ability 
as God-given. Probably it is the wish of every 
teacher in America that this old sage had written a 
little less about the educational ideal for the orator 
and a little more about how to pound into a mind 
concerned only with Ted Williams the life of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne; how to stimulate interest; how to 
pound home facts, build ideals, and develop the 
total citizen. No doubt the advice which could be 
given by this teacher whose works have immortalized 
him would be well worth hearing. 

To the writer it was heartening to read Quintilian’s 
estimate of the human mind and body. Living as we 
do in an age which seems to regard the human body 
in the same manner that it regards a fine Swiss watch 
and living with contemporary political systems which 
would subjugate the citizen to every whim of the 
State, it is gratifying to read of a great mind which 
2,000 years ago expressed the idea that we cannot 
have too high an opinion of human nature nor pro- 
pose for it too high a purpose. Training may be at 
fault, said Quintilian, but not the rational mind. 

While highly respectful of the teaching profession 
ever since we fell madly in love with Miss Murray, 
second-grade teacher of P.S. No. 12, your writer is 
bold enough to wonder if in the life of Quintilian 
there can be found any support for the old statement, 
“Those who can do; those who can’t, teach,” because 
the encyclopaedia uses what might be a euphemism in 
reporting that “he was originally a pleader in the 
courts but was more distinguished as a teacher than 
as a practitioner.” But hold on, all you enraged 
pedagogues, until your reporter offers by way of 
apology the fact that Quintilian’s pupils included such 
outstanding Romans as Pliny the younger and the 
two grandnephews of Domitian. 

For quite a few paragraphs now we have told you 
about what the old boy said, did, and thought. Maybe 
you might find it interesting to hear Quintilian speak 
for himself, so we offer this paragraph translated 
from Volume I of his “Institute of Oratory,” wherein 
he is discussing the orator as an educational ideal : 
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Let the orator, therefore, be such a man as may be 
called truly wise, not blameless in morals only (for that, 
in my opinion, though some disagree with me, is not 
enough), but accomplished also in science, and in every 
qualification for speaking; a character such as, perhaps, 
no man ever was. But we are not the less, for that 
reason, to aim at perfection, for which most of the 
ancients strove; who, though they thought that no wise 
man had yet been found, nevertheless laid down direc- 
tions for gaining wisdom. For the perfection of elo- 
quence is assuredly something, nor does the nature of the 
human mind forbid us to reach it; but if to reach it be 
not granted us, yet those who shall strive to gain the 
summit will make higher advances than those who, pre- 
maturely conceiving a despair af attaining the point at 
which they aim, shall at once sink down at the foot of 
the ascent. 


Reborts. 
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Well, that pretty nearly winds up today’s column 
since there is little more of importance to report on 
our old Roman friend. A few odds and ends may 
interest you as we conclude. Quintilian was appointed 
a Roman consul by Domitian, who must have felt his 
grandnephews received a pretty fair education; 
Quintilian was the first instructor to be paid from the 
public treasury; he was an outstanding literary critic 
of his day; and the effect of his teaching was strongly 
felt in the Middle Ages, and is felt even today. 

Our work is finished for the day and as we cover 
the typewriter and kick away that knee-deep pile of 
scrap paper, we ask you to remember a little about 
this old Roman and not to confuse Quintilian with 
a new type of arch support. 





SIX-YEAR CURRICULA FOR SPECIALIZED 
SCHOOL POSITIONS 


W. E. PEIK 
The University of Minnesota 


RECENTLY, 125 deans who head schools of education 
in universities were asked for an expression of opinion 
regarding some proposals for six-year programs of 
higher education and training for certain specialized 
school positions in American education. The most 
frequently involved position has been that of super- 
intendent of schools. The proposal of six-year pro- 
grams arises from the belief that something more in 


scope, depth, and thoroughness of pzeparation than 
a master’s degree is needed, but that the character, 
level, and amount of training required could be less 
than the seven-plus years usually demanded for the 
doctorate. Such emphasis on the preparation of lead- 
ership in American education is essential to progress 
in the central position that education occupies in 
American society. 

To these ends several types of degrees, professional 
diplomas, and state credentials are often recommended. 
Some propose that the curricula needed beyond the 
bachelor’s degree should be administered in standard 
graduate schools only. Others maintain that advanced 
curricula for American school service, other than train- 


° TABLE I 


AWARDS FOR THE SIX-YEAR PROGRAM INVOLVING ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR 
EDUCATIONAL POSITIONS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 
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ing for research and academic specialization for col- 
lege teaching, should take place in professional schools 
of education. An analogy for the latter position is 
found in specialized medical education for the prac- 
titioner. 

The accompanying tabulation (Table I) is an analy- 
sis of the opinion of the 60 deans in terms of answers 
to specific questions. This is in addition to the infor- 
mation given above. 

Fifty of the 60 who replied believed there should be 
six-year programs for these specialized positions in 
public education; seven opposed it; three held no 
opinion either way. The lengthened period, then, was 
generally accepted. 

Only 23 of the 60 would definitely award a new 
degree of some sort at the close of the six-year pro- 
gram; 30 would not; seven held no opinion in the 
matter. However, 36 favored an institutional diploma 
certifying to this further preparation beyond the mas- 
ter’s degree. Such diploma would be perhaps similar 
to those issued by medical schools to specialized med- 
ical practitioners after two or three years of training 
beyond the first medical degree and including also the 
passing of certain special medical-board examinations. 
Thirteen opposed this idea while 11 had no opinion. 

Thirty-five deans believed that there should be a 
specific state professional certificate; 15 opposed it; 
10 had no opinion. 

Since a variety of titles have been proposed for 
sixth-year degrees, institutional diplomas, and state 
credentials, respectively, a request of preference was 
also made in terms of first, second, and third choices. 

In the accompanying table it will be noted that the 
inclusion of the term “specialist” in the titles easily 
leads in all types of awards whether they be a degree, 
a diploma, or a state professional credential. The 
award of this degree by a professional college of edu- 
cation also was favored in the ratio of four to one 
by those deans of education who stated a preference. 
However, one half of them would want the local in- 
stitutional situation to determine whether or not the 
professional school or the graduate school of a uni- 
versity or college awarded it. 

A period of six years of higher education as prepa- 
ration for positions of leadership and specialized ser- 
vices in American education is based in general upon 
such assumptions as the following: 1. The liberal edu- 
cation required of a classroom teacher should approxi- 
mate that of any college-bred person, and it is espe- 
cially essential, too, in superintendents, guidance di- 
rectors, principals, and others. 2. A general prepara- 
tion of five years now seems to be necessary for ele- 
mentary or secondary classroom teaching, if adequate 
professional education and training are not to crowd 
out essential general cultural education. 3. The gen- 
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eral professional preparation needed for teachino 
plus classroom-teaching experience, is basic eck. 
ground for administrators, supervisors, and director; 
of educational services. The wide scope of responsi- 
bility and leadership assumed by school administra. 
tors, for example, must not only be paralleled by such 
preparation in a teaching area, but augmented by 
thorough preparation in such areas as school finance, 
supervision, buildings and grounds management, budg. 
etary procedures, vocational education, modern eyr. 
riculum planning, evaluation of instructions, adult 
education, public relations, community study and com. 
munity leadership, community health, recreation, and 
the function of the school in society. He must have 
a personal educational philosophy of American edy. 
cation. Research, personal leadership, vision, and 
competency are usually required in such measure that 
six years of preparation seem none too much and can 
be utilized to advantage. 

Though this study does not cover the point, it is like. 
wise assumed that more rigorous selection for native 
ability and personal characteristics should accompany 
additional and advanced preparation. 

A number of universities have already authorized 
six-year curricula with appropriate degrees. With 
the progress that the demand for more and better 
preparation for all types of teaching is making, it is 
natural that the preparation for leadership in Amer- 
ican community education should be especially selected 
for emphasis. The superintendency in American edv- 
cation has become one of the most difficult and most 
hazardous positions of all. 


WORKSHOPS AND SUMMER SESSIONS 

THE summer months will bring forth the usual 
wealth of summer-session offerings plus a number of 
new courses designed to enable men who are about to 
enter the Armed Services to complete as much work 
as possible prior to inductment. 

The University of Rochester (N. Y.) has scheduled 
a special optional 12-week summer session, primarily 
for freshmen, to permit high-school graduates “to get 
an early start on their college education and so con- 
plete as much of it as possible before going into mili- 
tary service,” according to an announcement by Don- 
ald W. Gilbert, provost. Students may enter at the 
beginning of the summer session or at the opening of 
the fall semester, September 17. This session, which 
will be held on the River campus, will be completely 
separate from the normal six-week summer session 
which offers a wide variety of courses on the Prince 
Street campus. 

Because of the shortage of teachers for the ele- 
mentary schools of New York State, the School of 
Education, Cornell University, is offering a six-week 
summer session to prepare teachers for temporary 
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service. Information concerning requirements may 
be obtained by writing to the director of the school. 

Miami University (Oxford, Ohio) will begin its 
summer session on June 18 to enable graduates of the 
state’s high schools to start college work before they 
are subject to the draft. The new “freshman year,” 
open to both men and women, is designed to run 
through the fall and winter and to give newcomers 
full sophomore standing by February, 1952. Stu- 
dents may enter any of the divisions of the university. 
The regular summer session will be open to teachers, 
administrators, undergraduates, and veterans. 

A new experimental series of educational workshops 
will be provided at Lake Okoboji in the Lakeside 
Laboratory of the State University of Iowa. The 
Adult Edueation Workshop will be in session, June 
18-23, and the Audio-Visual Workshop, June 25-29. 
Each will carry one semester hour of credit. The 
enrollment fee for each workshop will be $6.25 a 
week, Registration will be limited, and applications 
will be accepted in the order received. For details 
write to E. T. Peterson, dean, College of Education, or 
to Bruce E. Mahan, dean, Extension Division, Iowa 
City. 

Chico (Calif.) State College will conduct the third 
Counseling Workshop (June 18-July 13) under the 
directorship of Herman J. Peters. The workshop will 
be limited to 20 students in the advanced interviewing 
section and 60 in the basic section. Preference will 
be given to persons who hold teaching positions. Ad- 
ditional information may be obtained from Dr. Peters. 

The University of Denver will offer a number of 
workshops throughout the summer quarter (June 18- 
August 22), the most significant of which will be the 
International Affairs Institute (July 21—August 22). 
Among the lecturers on world affairs will be Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Ralph Bunche, Howard Wilson, and An- 
drew Cordier. The conference will mark the 25th 
anniversary of the university’s Social Science Foun- 
dation. Other workshops will be devoted to school 
curriculum and instructional problems, modern lan- 
guage and radio-television-cinema, basic communica- 
tions, commercial radio, general education and life 
adjustment, citizenship education, audio-visual aids, 
business education, and secretarial education. 

High-school seniors will be encouraged to enroll 
in the 58th summer session at the University of Michi- 
gan, opening June 25. According to Harold M. Dorr, 
director, freshmen will be able to carry from eight 
to 12 hours of work, the equivalent of one half to two 
thirds of a regular semester. All undergraduate units 
will offer programs on the campus as well as special 
programs at seven camps in Michigan and one in 
Wyoming. A high light of the summer will be the 
eighth annual series of lectures on public affairs, prob- 
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ably on the theme, “The United States in World 
Crisis.” 

Mills College (Oakland 13, Calif.) has announced its 
26th summer session (June 25-August 3) which will 
be under the direction of Harold Nordberg. Varied 
study programs will feature workshops and courses 
in creative arts, education, dance, music, community 
services, recreational therapy, and child development. 
La Maison Frangaise, center of French culture on 
the coast, will be in session for its 19th consecutive 
year. A new Teen-Age Folk Dance Workshop will 
be offered and there will be special classes for children 
in theatre, music, French, and arts and crafts. Cata- 
logues may be obtained from the Office of the Summer 
Session. 

Persons interested may write to the director of the 
summer session, the Johns Hopkins University (Bal- 
timore 18), for a free catalogue describing the varied 
and interesting courses to be offered from June 25 to 
August 4. These include small coeducational classes 
and graduate and undergraduate courses in education 
and the subject-matter fields. The cultural resources 
of the city are also available to students and offer 
many exceptional opportunities. 

Howard B. Jefferson, president, Clark University 
(Worcester, Mass.), announced on March 1 that a 
summer term of 12 weeks will return the university to 
the accelerated program of World War II. Freshmen 
will be admitted to the summer term for the first time 
in several years, beginning June 25. There will be 
no summer-term commencement. 

Middlebury (Vt.) College is again offering its Sum- 
mer Language Schools, June 29-August 6. The 
languages covered are French, German, Italian, Rus- 
sian, and Spanish, with graduate courses taught by 
native teachers with foreign and American university 
experience. A complete bulletin and other informa- 
tion may be obtained from the office of the schools, 
Middlebury 7. 

The regular summer-session comrses will be offered 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, including 
the 14th refresher course in textiles and testing tech- 
niques, conducted by the United States Testing Com- 
pany, Ine. (July 23-August 10), at the main labora- 
tories in Hoboken (N. J.). Another outstanding fea- 
ture will be a work conference on Education for 
Marriage and Family Life (July 2-20), with a full- 
time staff including Ivol Spafford, supervisor of home- 
economies education, Alabama State Department of 
Edueation; and Laura W. Drummond, professor of 
home economics, and Ralph R. Fields, Phil Lange, 
and Ernest G. Osborne, professors of education, all 
of the college faculty. 

Nazareth College (Rochester 18, N. Y.) is offering 
its third session of summer courses in library science 
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for school librarians (July 5—-August 11). One group 
of students will be completing 18 hours of library 
science; another will be in attendance for the second 
summer; while a limited number of new registrants 
will be admitted to beginning classes. Inquiries may 
be addressed to the registrar. 

Selden D. Bacon, associate professor of sociology 
and director of the section on alcohol studies, Yale 
University, has announced that the ninth annual ses- 
sion of the Summer School of Alcohol Studies will be 
conducted on the campus, July 7—August 3. Howard 
W. Haggard, director of the university’s Laboratory 
of Applied Physiology, will be the lecturer at the re- 
ception plannéd for the night of July 8. Request for 
additional information and all correspondence should 
be addressed to the Summer School of Aleohol Studies, 
52 Hillhouse Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 

T. Weiss, assistant professor of English, Bard Col- 
lege (Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y.), and editor of 
the Quarterly Review of Literature, will direct a sum- 


Bvents... 
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mer workshop in poetry at the college (July 9- August 
17) for advanced college students interested in crea. 
tive writing. Enrollment will be limited to 15 sty. 
dents, and application should be sent to the director of 
admissions, 

A new feature of the summer session at Boston 
University (July 9-August 18) is the School of 
Ecumenical Administration, offering a program de. 
signed to meet a crucial need in training leaders 
for interdenominational and other efforts in co-opera. 
tive Christianity. Walter G. Muelder, dean of the 
School of Theology, 745 Commonwealth Avenue, Bos. 
ton 15, will furnish detailed information. Varioys 
workshops in music (July 9-27), a radio broadcast. 
ing institute, a television institute, the George Gersh- 
win Theatre Workshop, workshops on nursing edv- 
cation and on elementary education, and an institute 
for educational secretaries are among the many 
offerings. 





YOUTH, TEACHERS, AND MANPOWER 

THE educational structure of the nation is threat- 
ened by two dangers in the emergency situation in 
which it finds itself. Both dangers are inherent in 
the shortage of manpower which may arise as a result 
of the withdrawal of young adults from civilian life 
and the stepping up of production to meet the threat 
of war. Should the demand for manpower increase, 
the schools will be faced with competition on both the 
pupil and the teacher levels. As far as pupils are 
concerned policies should be formulated before exodus 
begins not after, as was done in World War II. Since 
the majority of the boys will, according to present in- 
dications, be required to begin their military training 
at 18, they should be encouraged to continue in high 
school until they are drafted and complete general 
rather than specialized education. This would follow 
the principle enunciated in a report on the subject 
in World War II, that a good educational foundation 
is as important for military efficiency as is military 
training. 

The retention of teachers in the schools is, of course, 
in a sense more important than the retention of the 
pupils. As was stated by Ralph McDonald, executive 
secretary, National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards of the NEA, in a recent 
address : 


The manpower shortage will be drastically. intensified, 
making the employment of teachers a highly competitive 
effort, since those qualified to teach can readily qualify 
for many, many kinds of important high-salary jobs. 


The issue, then, is whether the salaries of such quali- 


fied teachers are high enough or the conditions of ser- 
vice sufficiently satisfactory to help teachers resist the 
attractions of opportunities in other occupations, 
There is obviously something misleading in a state 
ment in the same address that the average salary of 
teachers now is approximately $3,080. This figure 
does not tell the story. 

The public needs to be informed about the range of 
teachers’ salaries, without the inclusion of the salaries 
of administrative officers, to realize how far below the 
average are the salaries of many teachers. This is all 
the more important if the impending competition for 
manpower should arise, but more particularly in view 
of the opinion that what this free nation lacks in size 
of armies is compensated for by the products of edu- 
cation, which, in the words of Dr. McDonald, are 
“superior performance through a higher level of u- 
derstanding, intelligence, skills, productive power, 
adaptability.”—I. L. K. 


REPORT ON PROGRESS IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 

Tue 1950 Annual Report of the U. S. Office of 
Education has been made public by Oscar R. Ewing, 
Federal Security Administrator. The report, pre- 
pared by the commissioner of education, Earl J. Me- 
Grath, covers the progress in American education dur- 
ing 1950 and reviews the demands on schools and 
colleges in midcentury. Much more and _ better 
education is needed than ever before, according to the 
report, if the nation is to achieve the strength for 
defense essential to the long pull ahead. The schools 
and colleges good enough for 1900 are not good 
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enough for 1950 and will be hopelessly inadequate for 
1975. As a world power the United States must have 
trained leaders supported by an informed electorate. 
To meet this need is the greatest challenge to Ameri- 
can education. 

The report discusses progress in reducing illiteracy, 
providing nearly equal opportunity for all American 
youth without regard to race, creed, or color, although 
eonsiderable work still needs to be done in these areas. 
The most critical needs are the production of more 
teachers and the need of more school facilities to 
meet the igereasing enrollments. A better educational 
program is needed for exceptional children and adults, 
while “an estimated 40 million adults are conscious 
of the need for further learning under instruction.” 
The year has seen a growth of citizen interest in edu- 
cation, an active interest in educational matters by 
state legislators, and the establishment of the regional- 
college plan in 12 Southern states. The commissioner 
stated : 

The schools of today are on the whole doing a better 
job than formerly—not merely as good a job, but a 
better one—in teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
... Evidence also indicates that the students of today 
are getting something their forebears did not find in 
school in anything like the same proportions—they are 
learning the three R’s of citizenship—Rights, Respect, 
aud Responsibilities. 


Copies of the report may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 20 cents. 


Notes and News 
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A NEW INSTITUTE ESTABLISHED AT 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

A NEw Institute of Geodesy, Photogrammetry, and 
Cartography, the first in America to provide an in- 
tegration of the three sciences to train graduates and 
undergraduates in the study and mapping of the sur- 
face of the earth, has been established at the Ohio 
State University. The institute will begin instruction 
and associated research in the fall of 1951. Accord- 
ing to an announcement by Howard L. Bevis, presi- 
dent of the university, there has not been in America 
any comprehensive program bringing together the 
three highly specialized techniques for the study of 
the surface of the earth. Precise mapping of the 
earth will be involved in the work of the institute. 

The formation of the institute has the support of 
such governmental agencies as the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, the Army Map Service, the 
Aeronautical Chart Service, and others in this country 
and broad. The establishment was facilitated by the 
presence at the university of leaders in the fields con- 
cerned, working with the Mapping and Charting 
Laboratory under the direction of George M. Harding. 

The group of specialists is headed by Weikko A. 
Heiskanen, director of thte Finnish Geodetic Institute, 
and associated with the laboratory since August, 1950. 
Other members are Earl Church, formerly of Syracuse 
(N. Y.) University, and a leader in photogrammetry; 
and Walter D. Lambert, retired chief of the Section 
of Gravity and Astronomy, United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and a leader in geophysics. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending March 12: 9. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Vice-Admiral Calvin Thornton Durgin, USN, has 
been appointed president, New York State University 
Maritime College (Fort Schuyler, the Bronx), to suc- 
ceed Admiral Herbert F. Leary, whose forthcoming 
retirement, was reported in ScHoot AND SOCIETY, 
March 10. 


The Reverend Clarence M. Kemper, pastor emeritus, 
First Baptist Church, Boulder (Colo.), assumed new 
duties as interim president, Alderson-Broaddus Col- 
lege (Philippi, W. Va.), March 1. The Reverend 
Richard E. Shearer, whose appointment to the presi- 
dency was reported in ScHoon aNnp Society, January 
13, will arrive on August 1 and will begin his duties 
with the opening of the fall term in September. 


Marjorie M. Trayes, whose appointment as director 


of students, New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers 
University (New Brunswick), was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, October 9, 1948, will succeed Leah Bod- 
die as dean of students. Dean Boddie’s retirement 
was reported in these columns, March 10. 


Earl F. English, associate dean, School of Journal- 
ism, the University of Missouri, will succeed Frank 
Luther Mott in the deanship, July 1. Dr. Mott, whose 
appointment was reported in ScHooLt AND Society, 
June 6, 1942, will return to the university in a pro- 
fessorship after a year’s leave of absence. 


Kenneth G. Matheson, professor of economies, 
Drexel Institute of Technology (Philadelphia 4), has 
been appointed dean of the institute’s College of Busi- 
ness Administration to succeed the late A. E. Black- 
stone. 


Armand L. Hunter, whose appointment as head of 
the department of radio, dramatics, and speech, Tem- 
ple University (Philadelphia), was reported in ScHOoL 
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AND Society, November 9, 1946, has been named di- 
rector of the newly completed closed-circuit television 
station, Michigan State College (East Lansing). Dr. 
Hunter, who will assume his new duties, June 16, will 
be in charge of a graduate television workshop during 
the summer session. 


Sister M. Eone, head librarian, College of Saint 
Teresa (Winona, Minn.), is directing courses leading 
to a minor in library science that are being offered 
for the first time. The program is designed to meet 
the requirements for school librarians, under the 
Minnesota State Department of Education, that will 
go into effect on July 1, 1955. The requirements in- 
clude a teaching certificate based on the bachelor’s 
degree, 18 semester hours of education, and a library- 
science minor of at least 15 semester hours. 


The following promotions were reported by Smith 
College (Northampton, Mass.) under date of March 
8: to professorships, Kenneth W. Sherk (chemistry), 
Alice Lazerowitz (philosophy), Neal B. De Nood 
(sociology), and Elizabeth A. Foster (Spanish) ; and 
to an instructorship, Vivian Taylor (psychology). 


William M. Sale, Jr., Lucyle Hook, and Strang Law- 
son have been appointed as a committee of the As- 
sociation of Colleges and Universities of New York 
State to review college English requirements in terms 
of “competence” rather than of courses or credits. 
Dr. Sale is professor of English, Cornell University; 
Dr. Hook, assistant professor of English, Barnard 
College, Columbia University; and Dr. Lawson, pro- 
fessor of English, Colgate University (Hamilton). 


Kenneth H. Dobelbower, formerly a deputy super- 
intendent of public instruction, Nevada State Depart- 
ment of Education, is chairman of the West Coast 
office of the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, with headquarters at 1014 Eighth 
Street, Sacramento, Calif. The territory to be served 
includes Washington, Oregon, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, 
Arizona, and California. 


George C. Kyte, professor of education, University 
of California (Berkeley 4), was elected president, 
National Society of College Teachers of Education, 
at the recent meeting of the society held in Atlantic 
City. 


Lester J. Sontag, director, Fels Research Institute 
(Yellow Springs, Ohio), has been elected president, 
Society for Research Development. Newly elected 
members of the Governing Council are: Icie Macy 
Hoobler, director, Research Laboratory of the Chil- 
dren’s Fund of Michigan, and Esther McGinnis, di- 
rector, Merrill-Palmer School (Detroit); continuing 
members are: Robert J. Havighurst, professor of edu- 
cation, the University of Chicago; Milton J. E. Senn, 
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director, Child Study Center, Yale University; Kay, 
erine Bain, Children’s Bureau, Washington (D, (). 
and L. Joseph Stone, professor of child study, Vesa: 
College (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.). Charlotte del Sola; 
of the Child Study Center, Yale University, is oop. 
tinuing as secretary, and Thomas W. Richards, , 
Northwestern University, as treasurer and editor of 
Child Development publications. 


Jean Thurston, formerly a public-relations executiy. 
with the firm of Edward Gottlieb and Associates, Noy 
York City, on March 5 succeeded Annie Laurie Cray. 
ford as assistant executive secretary in charge of pub. 
lie relations for the American Nurses’ Association, 
Miss Crawford has accepted a post with the Minne. 
sota Mental Health Commission. 


C. Scott Fletcher, president, Encyclopaedia Britan. 
nica Films, Ine., will leave his post in May to accept 
appointment as a member of the staff of the For 
Foundation. 


Dwayne Orton, director of education for Interna. 
tional Business Machines Corp., bas been appointed 
assistant administrator for training and education of 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 


The Reverend Powhatan W. James, whose appoint- 
ment as president, Bethel Woman’s College (Hopkins. 
ville, Ky.), was reported in Scroou anv Society, 
January 20, 1945, will retire at the close of the aca- 
demic year. 


Charles L. Littel, founder (1933) and _ president, 
Bergen Junior College (Teaneck, N. J.), has resigned. 
In honor of his service in the building of the institu- 
tion into the largest junior college in the state the 
Board of Trustees has named Dr. Littel president 
emeritus. 


Evelyn Carroll Rusk, dean, Wells College (Aurora, 
N. Y.), will resign on July 1 after 14 years of service. 
Following a year’s leave of absence Mrs. Rusk will 
return to the college as professor of mathematics. 


Carl Payne, who was appointed to the superin- 
tendency of schools, Norwich (N. Y.) in 1948, has 
been relieved of his duties as of July 1. 


Recent Deaths 

Henry Solon Graves, founder (1900) and dean 
emeritus, School of Forestry, Yale University, died, 
March 7, at the age of seventy-nine years. Dr. Graves 
had served as assistant chief (1898-1900), division of 
forestry, U. S. Department of Agriculture; professor 
of forestry and director (1900-10) and Sterling Pro- 
fessor of Forestry and dean (1922-39), School of 
Forestry, Yale University; and chief forester (1910- 
20) and consulting forester (1920-22), U. S. Forest 
Service. 
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William Draper Harkins, professor emeritus of 
jemistry, the University of Chicago, died, March 7, 
+ the age of seventy-seven years. Dr. Harkins had 
mel as assistant in chemistry (1898-1900) and in- 
éractor (1900), Stanford University; professor of 
chemistry (1900-12), Montana State University; and 
snstructor in chemistry (1912-14), associate professor 
(1914-17), professor (1917-35), and Andrew Mac- 
Ieish Distinguished Service Professor (1935-50), the 
University of Chicago. 


Charles D. Anderson, assistant commissioner of edu- 
cation, New Jersey State Department of Public In- 
struction, died, March 7, at the age of fifty-seven 


years. Mr. Anderson had served as head of the sec- 


ondary division (1922-26), State Teachers College 
Fredonia, N. Y.); and statistician (1926-34) and 
assistant commissioner of education (since 1934), New 
Jersey State Department of Public Instruction. 


John Winter Thompson, former professor of pipe 
organ and musical theory, Knox College (Galesburg, 
Il), died, March 8, at the age of eighty-three years. 
Dr. Thompson had served the college from 1893 until 
his retirement in 1941. 


Henry Mills Gelston, retired professor of classical 
languages and archaeology, Butler University (Indian- 
apolis), died, March 11, at the age of seventy-three 
years. Dr. Gelston had served as instructor in Latin 
and history (1901-06), Bay City (Mich.) High School, 
and at Butler University as professor of classical lan- 
guages and head of the department (1910-22) and 
professor of classical languages and archaeology and 
head of the department (1922-47). 


Coming Events 


The Catholie Library Association will hold its 25th 
annual national conference at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chieago, March 26-30. 


The first National Convention of Art Teachers and 
Administrators of Art Education will be held at the 
Hotel Statler, New York City, March 28-31, under 
the sponsorship of the National Art Education Asso- 
ciation. The theme of the convention will be “This 
Is Art Education.” 


The 1951 Biennial Convention of the American 
Association of University Women, will be held, April 
+13, at Atlantic City (N. J.). Sarah G. Blanding, 
president of Vassar College (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.), is 
chairman of the Program Committee. There will be 
three major speeches with subject matter related to 
present-day concepts of freedom, and one session will 
be devoted to considering how the AAUW program 
may contribute to the defense and maintenance of 
freedom in the difficult ‘years ahead. 
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Abstracts of Masters’ Theses, Ohio University. Pp. iii+ 
140. The Graduate College, Ohio University, Athens. 
1950. 

This booklet contains the abstracts of all theses accepted 


from candidates for the master’s degree in the Graduate 
College of Ohio University in the calendar year 1950. 





BUTTERFIELD, HERBERT. The Origins of Modern 

Science: 1300-1800. Pp. x+187. The Maemillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York ll. 1951. 
$3.00. 
According to the author. the scientific revolution is one of 
the most important movements since the rise of Christian- 
ity. It has transformed the whole diagram of the physical 
universe and the very texture of human life itself. 


CANTOR, NATHANIEL. Learning through Discussion. 
Pp. 111. Human Relations for Industry, 443 Delaware 
Avenue, Buffalo 2, New York. 1951. 

This book deals with the fundamental problem, ‘‘What 
takes place psychologically when a group of people, di- 
rected by a leader, meets to discuss a problem?” 


CARR, EDWARD HALLETT. The Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion: 1917-1928. Vol. I. Pp. x+430. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York 11. 1950. $5.00. 

This volume consists of 3 parts: first, ‘“‘The Man and the 
Instrument,” second, “The Constitutional Structure,” and 
third, “Dispersal and Reunion.” 


Commonwealth Fund Directory of British Fellows 1925- 
1950. Pp. iii+286. The Commonwealth Fund, 41 
East 57th Street, New York 18. 1950. 


DOPPELT, JEROME EDWARD. The Organization of 

Mental Abilities in the Age Range 13 to 17. Pp. x+ 
86. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York 27. 1950. $2.10. 
The present study is proposed to test the hypothesis that 
there is a reduction in the amount of undifferentiated gen- 
eral ability, or, conversely, an increase in the specialization 
of ability components, as age increases. 


Faculty Research and Publications: July 1, 1948-—June 

30,1950. Pp. 66. Tulane University, New Orleans 18, 
La. 1950. 
In 1942 Tulane University first published an account of 
the scholarly activities of the faculty for the academic 
years 1959-40 and 1940-41 and planned it as a biennial 
publication, but World War II made that impossible, so 
1946-47 and 1947-48 were published together in January, 
1949. This present account is the latest. 


FORRESTER, GERTRUDE. Methods of Vocational 
Guidance. Pp. x+463. D. C. Heath and Company, 
285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16. 1951. $4.25. 

The revised and enlarged edition of an extremely practical 
text now includes experiences in the large metropolitan 
school as well as in the small school. 


FRENCH, WILL, J. DAN HULL, AND B. L. DODDS. 
American High School Administration: Policy and 
Practice. Pp. viii+ 625. Rinehart and Company, Inc., 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 1951. $5.00. 
This book not only undertakes to acquaint students of 
secondary education and its organization and administra- 
tion with the fundamental] policies now in effect in our 
high schools and with the practices by which these policies 
are currently implemented, but it also fries to appraise 
their usefulness in the more completely democratized high 
school this country needs in the postwar period. 
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Commercial Treaties and 
Pp. vii + 254. 
1951. 


HAWKINS, HARRY C., et al. 

Agreements: Principles and Practice. 
Rinehart and Company, Inc., New York 16. 
$3.50. 
Treaties and agreements dealing with economic matters 
cover a wide variety of subjects, including such matters 
as uniform negotiable instruments, requirements for certifi- 
cates of origin, various matters connected with air naviga- 
tion such as free passage for air-craft, railway-traffic 
agreements, use of adjacent waterways, etc. 


6 
HILL, NORMAN L., HAROLD W. STOKE, AND CARL 


J. SCHNEIDER. The Background of European 
Government. Pp. xili+584. Rinehart and Company, 
Inc., New York 16. 1951. $2.75. 


Since the publication of the second edition of this book 
(1940), Europe has been at the very center of a war that 
yy ees | laid waste political institutions of long standing 
or forced changes of major proportions in the relatively 
few state systems that managed to survive. Hence the 
need for this third edition. 


HUNT, HEROLD C. Today’s Schools: Are They as 
Good as Yesterday’s? Pp. 24. Illustrated. Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Chicago. 1951. 

Our schools have gone far, but there is still much to be 
done ; they must build further on the advances of the past 
50 years. 

® 

‘‘International Conferences on Public Education. Col- 
lected Recommendations 1934-1950.’? UNESCO Pub- 


lication No, 125. Pp. 90. International Bureau of 
Education, Geneva, Switzerland. 1950. 3 Sw. francs. 
° 


‘<Inventories of Apparatus and Materials for Teaching 
Science.’’ Vol. III, Part 1. UNESCO Publication 
No. 568. Pp. 98. Columbia University Press, New 
York 27. 1950. $1.20. 

These inventories are being published in 3 volumes and in 
several languages, Vol. I groups information on primary, 
secondary, and vocational schools ; Vol. II, on universities ; 
Vol. III, on technical colleges, and this Part 1, on veteri- 
nary sciences. 

e 

LANNHOLM, GERALD V., AND WILLIAM B. 
SCHRADER. Predicting Graduate School Success: 
An Evaluation of the Effectiveness of the Graduate 
Record Examinations. Pp. 50. Educational Test- 
ing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N. J. 1951. 
Free to graduate school deans and admissions officers, 
while supply lasts. 

e 


LEWIS, NORMAN. How to Read Better and Faster. 

Pp. xvi+416. Thomas Y. Crowell, 432 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16. 1951. $1.75. 
A revised edition. It is six years since the first publica- 
tion of this book, and considerable experience with the 
author’s students at the Adult Reading boratory of City 
College has suggested a reappraisal of techniques and a 
fresh approach to the subject. 


‘‘Manual for Teachers of Adult Elementary Classes: 
1949-50 Series.’’ Curriculum Bulletin No. 2. Pp. 
vii+142. Board of Education of the City of New 
York, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2. 1950. 
This outlines the basic program in elementary English and 
citizenship for adults. The work of this course is directed 
toward functioning American citizenship in all of its as- 


pects. x 
NEUGARTEN, BERNICE L. Your Heredity. Pp. 48. 
Illustrated. Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 W. 
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Grand Avenue, Chicago 10. 
rates. 
A Life Adjustment Booklet. 


QUATTLEBAUM, CHARLES A. Federal Educational 
Activities and Educational Issues before Congress 
Vol. I, Parts 1 and 2. Pp. xii+135. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1951. Free 
A report prepared in the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress for the use of the Committee 
Education and Labor, with a foreword by Ernest § Griftth 
director, the Legislative Reference Service. j th, 


1951. 40 cents, quantity 


A Report on an Administrative Survey of the U, g 
Office of Education of the Federal Security Agency, 
Pp. 82. Public Administration Service, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37. 1950. 


ROBINSON, CHARLES ALEXANDER, JR. Ancient 
History from Prehistoric Times to the Death of Justin. 
ian. Pp. xxiii+ 738. Illustrated. The Macmillan Com. 
pany, New York 11. 1951. $6.00. 

The facts and forces that make up ancient history are nu- 
merous enough to fill several volumes, but the author hag 
limited himself to one volume, in the belief that it should 
be possible to present most of the essential points within 
a reasonable compass, instead of developing these at greater 
length. 

6 

SCOTT, FRANKLIN D. ‘‘Scandinavia Today.’’ Head. 

line Series No. 85. Pp. 62. Illustrated. Foreign 
Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 
1951. 35 cents, quantity rates. 
In the cold mists of the Baltic a “gray war” is being 
fought, says the author of this pamphlet. The second 
article written by Blair Bolles, entitled “American Policy 
in Northern Europe,”’ says, ‘‘Norway is the keystone in the 
structure of U. 8S. policy toward the northern countries,” 


SPURGEON, O., AND STUART M. FINCH. Emo- 
tional Problems of Growing Up. Pp. 49. Illustrated, 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 228 8. Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago 4. 1951. 40 cents, quantity rates. 

A Better Living Booklet for parents and teachers. 
° 


STRICKLAND, RUTH G. The Language Arts in the 
Elementary School. Pp. xiv+370. Illustrated. D, C, 
Heath and Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, 
1951. $3.75. 

The relationship between language and other aspects of 
child development is carefully developed here. Problems 
of boys and girls who deviate from the usual patterns are 
analyzed, and helpful ways of meeting their needs are sug- 
gested. There are excellent bibliographies at the end of 
each chapter. 

@ 

‘¢XTIIth International Conference on Public Education, 
Convened by UNESCO and the International Bureau 
of Education.’’ Publication No. 127. Proceedings 
and Recommendations. Pp. 148. I.B.E., Geneva, 
Switzerland. 1950. 3 Sw. frances. 

These recommendations merit close attention on the part 
of all educationists, with whose help they may be trans 
lated into fact and lead to valuable educational advance. 


WILLIAMS, J. GRENFELL. ‘‘Radio in Fundamental 
Education in Undeveloped Areas.’?’ UNESCO Pubii- 
cation No. 600. Pp. 152. Columbia University Press, 
New York 27. 1950. 65 cents. 


To prepare these studies, UNESCO has called upon special: 
ists throughout the world. : 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 
Y W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard, Universi 


HENR 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. 
Cinci ELY, Executive 


innati. GUY E. SNAV 


ty 
RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University o 


irector, Association of American Colleges 


ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University 








